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JANUS, THE MODERN UNIVERSITY’ 


Occasions such as these—the birth of a new Com- 
monwealth and the 50th anniversary of the founding 
of a university—are, quite properly, times for re- 
joicing. But in the midst of our pleasure we should 
remember that they are also, and quite properly, op- 
portunities for an inventory, for stocktaking, and for 
the careful planning of a future course. 

For a university, the first problem in stocktaking 
is to examine the purposes for which it—or any other 
university—exists, and thereafter to try to estimate 
whether it is making real progress toward the fulfill- 
ment of these permanent objectives. A university 
does not exist just beeause it is a nice thing to have 
or just because it provides a pleasant way by which 
young people can postpone for several years the un- 

1 From an address delivered on the occasion of the 50th 
anniversary of the University of Puerto Rico, March 12. 


By 
GRAYSON KIRK 


PRESIDENT, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


It exists be- 
cause it is essential to the life of any civilized society. 


pleasant necessity of going to work. 
This we know. But we do not always know in what 
Ways a university is essential. It is at this point 
that any inquiry must begin. 

I have referred, in the title of this address, to the 
fact that any true university must look upon the world 
like Janus, the ancient Roman god who was always 
portrayed with two faces looking in exactly opposite 
directions. 

..- By this I mean, of course, that a university must 
look both forward and backward at the same time. 
To be sure, not all universities have done so. 
of them, in the past at any rate, remind me of a bird 
This bird, 


according to legend, always flew backwards because 


Some 
which is famous in American folklore. 


it had no interest in knowing whither it was bound, 
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but wanted desperately to know where it had been. 
Fortunately, not many universities are like that today. 
Nearly all of them are disciples of Janus because 
they know that they will fail of achieving their pur- 
pose unless they can look both ways at once. 

A university, however, musc look backward in the 
sense that one of its prime obligations is to preserve 
the knowledge of the past and to transmit it to the 
present. In every society the search for truth has 
gone on unremittingly since the dawn of recorded his- 
tory. Little by little, and over many generations, man 
has gained in wisdom about himself, his universe, and 
his Creator. Through painful effort he has struggled 
up from brutality and abysmal ignorance to what we 
fondiy—if uneritically—call our present state of civ- 
ilization. While history may not repeat itself, men 
who do not know history are certainly doomed to 
repeat its mistakes. 

Because the study of the past—like the fear of the 
Lord—is the beginning of wisdom, a university which 
is worthy of the name must always hold, as a prime 
obligation, the need to assess, to analyze, and to re- 
evaluate all that we know of the thinking and the 
experiences of men of earlier times. As we do so, we 
learn humility as well as perspective because we find 
that many of our problems are dismally persistent 
even over the centuries. Their appearance may be 
different An 
awareness of the ways in which men have grappled 


but their inner essence is the same. 


with these problems in the past is indispensable for 
the needs of the present. And it is only within the 
framework of a university that such knowledge ean 
be preserved, winnowed, and readily made available 
for the needs of the present. The university is the 
great custodian of the reeord of mankind. 

But it is not enough to think of the past; the 
insistent problems of the present are always with us, 
and the modern university, if it is to serve well the 
society which maintains its existence, must unfail- 
ingly bend its best efforts to push back the frontiers 
of ignorance through the discovery of new knowledge 
and truth. The marvels of our modern 
which so enrich our lives, are largely the product of 
discoveries made in university laboratories by men 
whose sole passion was the search for truth and not 


new age, 


the desire for gain. The atomie era, which threatens 
—for good or ill—to transform the face of the earth, 
was born in our universities, to a considerable degree 
in the basement of Pupin Hall on Morningside Heights. 
Similarly, our knowledge of disease—and the surgical 
and other techniques to combat it—stem from uni- 


versity research or from the work of university- 


trained men. In short, our whole conquest of the 
physical world has oceurred because our universities 


have ever looked forward as well as backward. 
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If I seem to emphasize unduly the products of a 
university with respeet to the physical world about 
us, it is because the record is less striking and less com- 
forting in so many of the nonscientifiec fields. This is 
not so because university men have been less active 
in other fields of inquiry; rather it is because the 
physical world is more malleable and more manage- 
able than man himself. Somehow, if we are to sur- 
vive, we must succeed in narrowing this gap. Only 
enlightened men, in the fullest and broadest sense of 
the term, can safely be entrusted with political, eco- 
nomic, and social power in an atomic age. 

The third function of a modern university is, as 
it has always been, the inculeation of the good life. 
Of course it must train competent specialists in law, 
medicine, and all the other great professions, but it 
fails to serve society if it does not see to it that this 
specialized vocational training is built upon a solid 
general education. We must 
forget that the prime purpose of the university as 
a teaching institution is not to train young people 
so that they can earn more money; it is the task 
of the university, above all, to enrich permanently 
the lives of its students, to transform them into men 


foundation of never 


and women who are able to draw, for their own satis- 
faction, upon the cultural riches of the ages. Only 
men and women so educated are fit to be the prod- 
ucts of a modern university because only such per- 
sons are properly prepared to assume the burdens of 
citizenship, much less leadership, in a democratic 
society of the 20th century. We must never confuse 
narrow technical specialization with true education. 
If we do this, it will be at our peril. Against such 
tendencies, a university must constantly be on guard. 

These three functions—the study of the past, the 
search for new truth, and the training of wise as well 
as learned men and women—are the basic tasks of 
all universities. If this seems an elaboration of the 
obvious, let me remind you that many so-called uni- 
versities are content to turn out narrow specialists 
whose university experience has consisted in the ac- 
quisition only of certain skills. These are vocational 
schools and not universities, no matter what titles 
they bear on their official letterheads. Let me remind 
you also that throughout a large part of the world 
scholars and students alike are constrained to study 
only certain officially acceptable doctrines and inter- 
Such institutions indoctrinate; they do 

Finally, let me remind you that there 


pretations. 
not educate. 
have been, and still are, universities which seem vastly 
unconeerned with the world and the society in which 
they live. I do not know the origin of the term, 
“ivory tower,” but I do know that it must have been 
coined with such institutions in mind. 

This last comment leads me to turn for a moment 
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to another phase—and another complex of problems— 
in the life of a modern university. It can perhaps 
be stated best in the form of a question. Granted 
that a university should not be an ivory tower, to what 
extent should it concern itself with contemporary so- 
cial, political, and economic problems and issues? 
What are its responsibilities with respect to them? 
Unhappily, these are by no means “academic” ques- 
tions, if by that term we mean—and I always resent 
this—something remote from the practical work-a-day 
The 
world into two warring political camps has been ac- 


world around us. substantial division of the 
companied by an ideological division of the world 
deeper and more intense than any which we have 
known since the religious conflicts of the Middle Ages. 
This political-ideological conflict has caused those in 
each dominant group to insist upon full intellectual 
conformity and to try to ferret out and to take meas- 
ures against the nonconformists. In our own demo- 
cratic world this feeling naturally has been intensified 
because we have long ago learned that infiltration, 
subversion, and “boring from within” are standard, 
orthodox Communist tactics peculiarly suitable for 
use against the liberal Western democracies. 

In the United States, the fear of Communist Russia 
as the determined enemy of freedom and an awari 
ness of the Russian penchant for these devious tactics 
have produced a widespread popular feeling that our 
universities are perhaps too hospitable to dangerous 
ideas and to politically unreliable professors. As you 
know, congressional committees are currently carrying 
on investigations of the loyalty records of teachers in 
many American universities. Our embattled profes- 
sional colleagues have promptly raised the flag of 
De- 


nunciation and counterdenunciation fill the air. Cer- 


“academic freedom” on the university ramparts. 
tain individuals who have been ealled to testify have 
promptly invoked the Fifth Amendment and have 1 

fused, on grounds of possible self-incrimination, to 
When this 


has occurred, the administration in some institutions 


give virtually any testimony whatsoever. 


has promptly discharged—or at least suspended—the 


uncommunicative offenders. 

My own views on these matters ean be stated simply 
and directly. I do not believe that universities should 
challenge the right of congressional committees to con 
duct 
public or private, should not try to declare itself ex- 


investigations. Clearly, a university, whether 
empt from any investigation conducted by properly 
constituted legal authorities which necessarily must 
have a considerable measure of responsibility for the 
security of our country. The university has the right 
to demand that such investigations shall be conducted 
as sober fact-searching activities and not as tub-thump- 


ing devices for demagogues who may seek to use an 
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indiscriminate smear campaign in order to further 
their own selfish political ambitions, This is merely 
common sense, 

But 


against any abuse of investigatory procedures, they 


while universities should properly protest 
should not undertake to oppose or block all investi- 
gations. On the contrary, their position should be 
that their record is a proud one, of devoted service 
to God, to country, and to all humanity, and that they 
are quite prepared to accept any publie accounting, 
provided that it is conducted in an objective and 
reasonable fashion. 

Likewise, it is my view that professors who may be 
asked to appear before such committees should be 
encouraged to speak freely of their activities and not 
to seek Fifth 
though they have technically a perfect right to do so. 


cover behind the Amendment, even 
A professor, like his university, bears some burden 
of public responsibility, and his refusal to speak out 
will inevitably reflect adversely on both himself and 
his institution. 

If, however, a professor does seek the protection 
of the Fifth Amendment when he is asked about Com- 
munist party membership or associations, then I would 
not support the view that he should be automatically 
I would, 
however, argue that it is the responsibility of the uni- 


and summarily dismissed from his post. 


versity carefully to examine his case, giving him the 
opportunity to establish his right to continue to enjoy 
his university association. Such a course seems to me 
to be little more than common sense. 

Perhaps I should elaborate on one or two points 
to show why I favor these conclusions. In so doing, 
I may be able to throw a little light on the general 
responsibility of a university with respect to eon- 
First of all, 
I would counsel deliberation in dealing with indi 


temporary social ideas and problems. 


vidual cases because a university, by definition, must 
be a place in which honest but unorthodox thinking 
The 
strength and social value of a university derive from 
the fact that it fosters honest criticism and appraisal 


must not only be tolerated; it must be protected. 


of ideas—all ideas. Unless a university will use all 
its strength to protect an honest, responsible scholar 
who is criticized just because his views are at vari- 
ance with those preponderantly held by the public 
at a given time, then such a university is not worthy 
of the name, The public must realize that progress in 
social, economic, and political fields, no less than in 
the sciences, comes from analysis and criticism which 
is informed, thoughtful, and as unbiased as is humanly 
possible. The final truths of one epoch in man’s his- 
tory may be of little more than antiquarian interest at 
some future time. 

At the same time, it must be understood that what 
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I have just said is not to be taken to mean that a uni- 


versity ought to throw its mantle of academic freedom 


around the shoulders of an active Communist or one 
whose intellectual commitments to the tenets of Com- 
munism are such as to render unimportant the ques- 
tion of his actual membership in the party. Such a 
person is no longer intellectually a free agent. He 
hus given up all pretense of objectivity in his teaching 
or his research; he has dedicated his life to the de- 
struction of all those values that make up the heart 
and the spirit of a free university. He has no place 
in a society of scholars. 

As I see it, one of the tasks of a university, which 
it cannot avoid and which it cannot delegate to any 
political authority, is that of determining into which 
of the above categories an individual may fall. This 
does not mean that a university should undertake any 
such task as that of sereening its faculties. Such an 
effort would be enormously harmful to the spirit of a 
university. It means, merely, that when and if indi- 
vidual problems arise, and with which the university, 
in its own interest, must be concerned, the task of 
decision cannot be delegated to anyone else. 

These comments point up my view that a university 
must exercise reasonable care to prevent its magnifi- 
cent spiritual facilities from being undermined by 
those who, ipso facto, are dedicated to doctrines com- 
variance with intellectual freedom and 
It must be a shield for all free men 


pletely at 
honest inquiry. 
—but only for free men. 

I have been talking at some length about the spirit 
and meaning of a university in its relationship to 
I have tried 
to indicate that it has a positive as well as a negative 


social and economie doctrinal conflicts. 


role and one which ean be exercised without sacrificing 
that hospitality to unorthodoxy which must ever be 
defended. 

A second relationship of the university to contem- 
porary society lies in its obligation to do all it ean to 
interpret the great historie trends of the time, so that 
the general public—or at least a significant part of 
it—may have a sounder intellectual basis for judg- 
ments, particularly at the ballot box. The semidetach- 
ment of university life from the busy world of affairs 
fosters a sense of perspective which should be trans- 
mitted beyond the academie walls as widely as pos- 
sible. For example, one of the great phenomena of 
our time has been the rapid political emancipation of 
the greater part of the hitherto dependent world, 
More than quarter of a century ago, the late Parker 
T. Moon of Columbia wrote that “the imperialist 
‘creat powers’ of today are but pygmies prodding 
giants into activity.” Within the span of a few years 
we have seen the virtual disappearance of the old 
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imperial system as a force in international affairs. 
The giants are stirring, and a whole host of new prob- 
lems are stirring in the world with them. 

I raise this point by way of illustration, not be- 
cause of its relevance to your own history of the past 
few years, but because the process seems widely mis- 
understood. In Europe I have encountered many in- 
telligent men who have blamed colonial emancipation 
entirely upon the influence of misguided liberalism in 
the United States. I have also encountered, both in 
Europe and America, the notion that insidious Com- 
munist propaganda and subversive activity are exclu- 
sively responsible and that, without Communism, no 
disturbances in the orderly world of mother country 
and colonies would ever have occurred. Finally, I 
have been impressed by the lack of hard-headed recog- 
nition of inescapable economic realities which seems 
characteristic of so much thinking among peoples 
who have recently gained entire or substantial deter- 
inination of their own affairs. Parenthetically in this 
respect, the people of Puerto Rico have set a splendid 
example of realism, 

Now, the universities could have—and somehow 
should have—helped to bring to all our peoples a 
better understanding of this great historic process. 
Had they done so, much contemporary difficulty and 
ill feeling might have been avoided. As we broaden 
the responsibilities of the average citizen in a demo- 
cratic society, we must use all the agencies at our 
disposal and, in particular, the universities, to give 
him that depth of understanding which will enable 
him to carry his responsibilities wisely. If we fail 
to do so, we run the risk that many people will take 
refuge from the burdens and perplexities of democ- 
racy in accepting a totalitarian regime which frees 
the average man from all responsibility of thinking 
for himself. 

Finally, a university cannot escape concern about 
the special problems which derive from its own milieu. 
My own university, located in the heart of a great 
cosmopolitan city, necessarily gives emphasis to the 
study of what we may call modern metropolitanism. 
We have studied the problems of some of the special 
population groups in the city. We have an Institute 
for Urban Land Use and Housing Studies whose fune- 
We have taken 
part in a great co-operative housing development de- 
signed to better the lot—as far as living facilities are 
We contribute to a so- 


tions are well-described by its name. 


concerned—of our neighbors. 
cial service center which aids underprivileged children. 

I do not cite these random examples for any purpose 
of self-glorification. They represent merely our feel- 
ing that we have some special responsibility to the 
urban society in which we live. 
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_Shorter Papers. 


STUDENTS INSIST UPON EXAMINATIONS 


Victor L. ALBJERG 


Purdue University 


WHEN an examination is announced students in- 
They regard these periodic tests as 
But a kind word may be in 
Did not Giosué Car- 


variably groan. 
inventions of the devil. 
order for Beelzebub himself, 
dueci, eminent Italian, receive the Nobel Prize for his 
Ode to Satan? As a matter of fact students would 
grumble if examinations were eliminated. 
them for the same reason that for decades the public 


They want 
fought for the merit system. Citizens insisted upon 
the civil service because they favored appointments 
on the basis of merit rather than on that of favori- 
opportunity in 


tism. They demanded equality of 


quest of office. To secure justice for himself each 
individual recognizes the necessity of extending the 
same fairness to others. 

Students are as eager for justice as are their elders. 
The system of examinations is for students what the 
merit system is for adults. Some form of student 
evaluation is inescapable, and fundamentally students 
prefer to be rated on the basis of achievement rather 
than upon wealth, social position, or their appear- 
ance, Nothing could be more fair than to measure 
students on the basis of their performance; nothing 
so destructive of morale as to grade them by some 
capricious standard, 

Winston Churchill admitted that, 
First Lord of the Admiralty, he took meticulous care 
in drafting his reports to Mr. Asquith, the Prime 


while he was 


Minister, who, he knew, serutinized them with a dis- 
When students realize that their labors 
are similarly observed, then they, too, will appreciate 


cerning eye. 
the utility of their efforts. If they are convinced that 
inadequate preparation inevitably yields low grades 
and that diligent application produces high grades, 
they, too, will recognize the value of serious study. 
Morale to a large extent depends upon the fairness 
of examinations. 

Someone has said that nothing helps a man to con 
centrate so much as the realization that he is about 
to die. [Examinations have much the same effeet upon 
students, for failure in a test can impose academic 
execution. 

Moreover, examinations should be given to exploit 
the competitive instinct in a free and competitive 
society. Almost 
knows that his efforts are being measured against 


everyone works harder when he 


those of others. Even a horse runs faster when it 


is running against other horses than when it lopes 
along alone. The Russian Communists also reeog- 


nized this truism. Soon after their aecession to 
power they acted upon the maxim, “To each aceord- 
ing to his needs,” and this produced a needy society. 
The Communists then changed the rule, “To each ae- 
cording to his deeds,” with the result that they pro- 
duced mighty deeds. By exploiting the competitive 
instinct the Reds changed Russia from a dive of 
drones to a hive of hustlers. By means of exami- 
nations students often can be reimbursed for intelli- 
gent activity that will spur them on to greater achieve- 
ment. Academie equalitarianism is contrary to the 
American spirit. 

Examinations should also be given in order to train 
students to meet the crises of normal existence, An 
examination is a crisis. Sinee daily living is full of 
such occurrences, students should be prepared to meet 
school. They 


these climacteries by facing them in 


should not be unfitted for practical living by being’ 


A doctor, 


ealled to a eritical case, must be able to discover the 


sheltered in an environment of unreality. 


relevant facts and then to draw the proper conelu- 
If he fails, the patient dies. Each difficult 
A lawyer who argues 


sions. 
case is for him an examination. 
a case in court takes an examination each time he ap- 
If he cannot produce the evi- 
A banker with his vault bulg- 


pears before the jury. 
dence, the client loses. 
ing with capital takes an examination each time he 
faces an investment opportunity. If he flunks he 
may bankrupt his institution. The best training for 
any army is actual fighting. The best combat prepa- 


ration for a student is to take examinations. 


THE R IN ROTC STANDS FOR 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Witiiam K. SeELpen 
Association of NROTC Colleges 


With more than one third of the full-time under- 
graduate male students of the country currently en- 
rolled in one of the ROTC programs, college admin- 
istrators and faculty members are awakening to the 
impact on college education of this method of officer 
much 

But 


the military has endeavored in most every way to 


procurement and training. There has been 


criticism, both oral and written, of the military. 


co-operate with the colleges and to reduce the points 
of conflict that can easily arise when an ROTC unit 
is established on a campus. There are, however, dif- 


ferenees which are hard to ignore. 
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Military protocol] is different from academic custom. 
The “Why?” of a student is more familiar to the 
college professor than the “Yes, Sir!” of the officer- 
candidate. The question of required class attendance, 
curriculum content, competition for loyalties between 
the military and the college as in extracurricular ac- 
tivities, military need for physical facilities, salary 
differentials between military and academic, the im- 
portance to the military of leadership qualities, rap- 
idly changing military personnel—all are factors that 
contribute to disunity. Disunity, in turn, leads to 
confusion for the ROTC student. A confused stu- 
dent, unless his confusion is resolved, makes a poor 
leader and an inadequate officer. 

Conflicts are reduced when the several parties un- 
derstand each other and recognize their mutual obli- 
gations. The colleges, the military, and the public 
each have their obligations. 

During the nineteenth century this country was re- 
markably free from large-scale international armed 
conflict. In facet, during this period the entire world 
was spared unsettling and disturbing results of war- 
fare. With its isolation, the United States could and 
did develop an idealism which included an abhorrence 
of warfare. Our dislike for warfare and the military 
is hard to destroy. 

With this heritage the study of military history 
waned, Military preparedness was delegated largely 
to a small, distinct, and professional army and navy. 
Our college faculties taught and educated their stu- 
dents for an ideal society which, then, was much closer 
to reality than is the ease today with our international 
responsibilities and obligations. As a people we may 
still despise warfare with its destruetion and slaughter; 
however, we are slowly awakening to the fact that the 
United States must have an alert, ready, and strong 
military not only for the preservation of this country, 
but also for the salvation of a Christian, democratic 
world, 

The reeognition of these obligations has not been 
rapid by the general public and by some educators 
by the military. Many colleges, but fortunately far 
from all, rushed to obtain ROTC units for the purpose 
of maintaining their individual institutional enroll- 
ments with little regard to the obligations they were 
assuming. It is this lack of recognition on the part 
of some faculty members and administrators in certain 
colleges which underlies the conflicts that do exist be- 
tween the military and the academic. 

The colleges have an obligation to help educate and 
train the youth for a life of reality and a future that 
may include some military service. Colleges must not 
consider the ROTC primarily as a method to impress 
the public and a means for their institutional salva- 
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tion. They must, instead, endeavor to learn the prob- 
lems of the military, recognize that they both are 
sharing mutually in a great responsibility, and make 
constructive suggestions for the improved fulfillment 


of this joint enterprise. 

The college péople must understand that the de- 
mands for officers are not constant; that sudden devel- 
opments, such as Korea, require not only immediate 


logistie support, but officer and enlisted personnel as 
well; that federal budgets have a direct influence on 
every military activity; and that the military is filled 
with human beings who have immediate responsibili- 
ties different from the academic but an ultimate mis- 
sion in life which they both share in common. The 
colleges must also accept the military as full partners, 
appoint the military officers to faculty committees, and 
accept suggestions from them just as the colleges want 
the military to accept suggestions from the academic. 
Such a working relationship can help best to develop 
and adapt the ROTC curriculums to the individual 
institutions. 

In turn, the military have certain obligations to the 
colleges. They must plan as soundly and as carefully 
as possible in order to reduce fluctuations in the ROTC 
program, both in numbers and in curriculums. They 
must be appreciative of the impact of the military 
on the colleges. They must continually endeavor to 
select competent officers who will make every effort 
to integrate themselves with the faculties and the eol- 
lege environments. Whenever an officer attempts “to 
take over the college,” he prevents the development 
of that sense of mutual responsibility which is vital 
to the suecess of the ROTC program. 

- The military must also continually have its aims in 
ROTC higher than the immediate training of a second 
lieutenant or ensign if it is to provide a curriculum 
compatible with the curriculums in many colleges and 
It must, in its curriculums, provide the 
For example, 


universities, 
basis for stimulation to the student. 
it must study manpower needs, not only with relation 
to a static situation, but in relation to the military 
objectives and the economie and social potential ability 
of the country to provide the manpower to meet these 
In other words, the military must be 
aware of the need in the ROTC, not only to train, but 


objectives. 


to educate officers, 

Lastly, what efforts the colleges and the military 
ean put into the fulfillment of their social and national 
obligations can be dissipated almost completely, if the 
publie does not recognize and attempt to fulfill its 
obligations. 

One highly regarded military analyst has written: 


The officer corps of the services, greatly expanded in 
numbers, do not possess today the same high standards 
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of service, of duty, of honor that once motivated them 
There has been a growth in the services, as well as in the 
nation, of the easy doctrine that ‘‘it’s all right if vou 
get away with it.’’ Morale and esprit have suffered as 
the standards of leadership have declined. Yet the ser 
vices can be no better than the nation from which they 


spring. 


When recently I asked a Marine colonel what quali- 
ties make a good officer, his reply was immediate and 
to the point—“Force, decisiveness, initiative, sense of 
responsibility, moral conviction, and, above all, in- 
tegrity.” 


Reports. 
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The oft-heard phrase—*What’s in it for me?”— 
does not represent either a good military citizen or 
a good civilian citizen. The qualities desired in a good 
Marine officer are the qualities desired in all citizens. 

The military and the colleges alone cannot revive 
our national life and attitude, but if they do not co- 
operate with mutual trust in each other, they can do 
great harm to the fulfillment of our national goals. 
Personal responsibility, whether in the administration 
of the ROTC program or in everyday life, is a con- 
comitant of national responsibility. The military and 
the academic, working in harmony, can help to revive 
a wider acceptance of personal responsibility. 
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In his address to the December, 1949, conference 

on “The Preparation of College Teachers,” George F. 
Zook, then president of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, said: 
... I would not assume that the graduate schools do 
more than begin the preparation of college teachers. Even 
the teachers colleges do not pretend to do more than begin 
the preparation of elementary and secondary teachers. 
Even more clearly, in this twilight period as to what 
ought to be done in the preparation of college teachers, 
there rests on the undergraduate colleges the obligation 
to continue the preparation of their faculty members.1 


That this is a fair statement would hardly be argued 
That 
the individual teacher has a serious responsibility for 


by any conscientious teacher or administrator. 
self-education is another easily accepted point. Less 
well-recognized and defined than this, however, is the 
amount of responsibility for an individual teacher's 
education that the institution which employs him must 
accept. 

Considering this problem during six years of co- 
operative planning and study in both schools and col- 


leges, the Commission on Teacher Edueation reported 
that: 


The quality of teacher preparation is exceedingly im- 
But no matter how excellent, it cannot by itself 
determine what kind of job will be done by a given ecan- 


portant. 


didate, either at the beginning of his professional career 
or as that career continues. Many other factors operate 

1T. C. Blegen and R. M. Cooper (editors). ‘‘The 
Preparation of College Teachers,’’ p. 5. Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1950, 


in this connection, of which a large and significant pro- 
portion represent the working situation.? 

In an effort to determine more precisely what can 
and should be expected by a teacher in “the working 
situation,” the writer recently made an extensive sur- 
vey of the literature on inservice education as it is 
carried on in both schools and colleges. As a result 
of this study, criteria for evaluating practices used 
in inservice education in colleges have been developed. 
A eareful consideration of these and of the suecessful 
practices cited as illustrations should give college ad- 
ministrators and others coneerned with the improve- 
ment of college teaching an insight into the types of 
activity which may help to make their efforts more 
fruitful. 

Successful inservice edueation (defined, of 
as the sum of the activities on the part of teachers 


course, 


which contribute to their professional growth) is, as 
conceived today, something which is done by people 
rather than something which is done to people. Karl 
W. Bigelow, director of the Commission on Teacher 
Edueation, concluded that “Teachers, like other human 


When they 
. desirable methods, they 


beings, enjoy learning to do a better job. 
are helped to do so by .. 
appreciate the values of the experience.’’ 

This “help” cannot safely be left to chance; every 
college administration should have a comprehensive 
program for inservice education. The improvement of 
teaching must be conceived as a joint, continuing re- 
sponsibility of both the individual teacher and the 
administrative officers who are more or less directly 
responsible for the effect of his work. 

From the point of view of the administration this 
Individual instructors have tra- 


2Commission on Teacher Edueation. ‘‘The Improv 
ment of Teacher Education,’’ p. 217. Washington: Amer- 
ican Council on Education, 1946. 

3K. W. Bigelow. Teachers College Record, XXXXVII, 
March, 1946, p. 389. 


is a delicate task. 
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ditionally held to their freedom to teach “what and 
how” they please. Consequently, many administra- 
tors have excused themselves from actively engaging 
in activities aimed at the improvement of teaching. 
That this need not and should not be the case is the 
thesis of this article. 

Each college should study its local situation with the 
view, not of trying to determine whether good or bad 
teaching is done, but of raising the question—in every 
phase of educational work—‘“Is this as good as it can 
possibly be?” Thus, making the most of all avail- 
able possibilities should become the central principle 
in the inservice program. 

Inservice education should come from a college's 
examination of its own special needs.—The concept of 
inservice education to which this article subseribes is 
that, no matter to what problem facing a college co- 
operative study is directed, improvement of instrue- 
Through a study of ad- 
missions policies, for example, an instructor (working 


tion is a likely by-product. 


in a group of instructors and administrators) will de- 
velop a deeper understanding of exactly what sort of 
students he must work with. Through a study of so- 
cial living on the campus he will come to know better 
the forces with which he must compete for a student’s 
time. Through a study of college financial problems 
he will come to understand better the problems of the 
administration and his relationship to it. Indeed, an 
investigation of almost any area is likely to eneom- 
pass the whole field of college education before the 
problem is solved. 

Both the college and the individual should recognize 
that inservice education is an integral part of each 
person’s job, not something extra.—It should be made 
clear to every member of a staff that he cannot work 
in a vacuum, that what is good for the institution is 
good for him, and that he has a personal responsi- 
bility to work to make conditions better. 

General participation by the faculty in the making 
of over-all institutional policies should be part of the 
inservice program.—lIt should become a recognized 
principle that faculty members should have a part in 
determining those policies which are directly related 
to their own welfare. Broadly considered, this in- 
cludes more than matters of salary, leaves, and retire- 
ment, It includes helping to select new staff mem- 
bers. It includes problems concerned with students, 
the curriculum, publie relations, admission policies, 
and nearly every other problem which faces the ad- 
ministration, 

Inservice education should be a co-operative process 


developed and pursued in accordance with the prin- 


ciples of democracy.—The modern concept of inser- 
vice education presupposes group effort and shared 
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responsibility; its effect will depend largely upon per- 
sonal interaction and joint thinking. Problems, 
whether they be basically administrative or instrue- 
tional, should be handled by people working as equals 
and friends with each having an opportunity to make 
his own unique contribution, be he the youngest or 
oldest, or the lowest- or highest-paid member of the 
staff. 

Plans for inservice education should recognize that 
teachers are never fully prepared for teaching, that, 
if they are worthy members of the profession, they 
should always be growing as individuals, as teachers, 
and as citizens.—Many administrative opportunities 
exist through which this continual preparation may be 
Intervisitation between classes and between 
There is nothing 


fostered. 
institutions ean be most effective. 
more disturbing to an open-minded teacher than to 
attend the sessions of another teacher with the view 
of studying his approach to the teaching of students. 
Older and younger members of the staff can be as- 
signed tasks which enable them to observe one an- 
other’s methods. Exchange programs between colleges 
(and, in some subjects, between colleges and prepara- 
tory or high schools) can be a most stimulating ex- 
perience, Faculty members should be encouraged (in- 
eluding financial assistance) to take full advantage of 
their memberships in professional associations. 

The entire school personnel should be involved in 
programs designed to improve teaching—One of the 
activities which have proved most fruitful in welding 
a college staff together has been the all-college work- 
Held for one, two, or three days at the start 
of the school year, a workshop ean consider staff and 


shop.* 


administrative problems which must be of primary 
concern to the entire group during the ensuing year. 
Each person can learn what he is expected to do 
about the problems faced and what he must expect as 
he faces the new year. Another activity which ean 
involve an entire staff is the development of a per- 
sonnel-policies manual or handbook. Seminars which 
deal with some broad social problem and which as- 
semble representatives from several academic fields 
can also be valuable. 

Problems selected for inservice study should be such 
that real progress can be made.—Improving a testing 
and guidance program, revising a marking system, 
developing a salary schedule—all of these and many 
other problems are ideally suited for faculty study 
since each involves a phase of the program which is 
of concern to members of the faculty, each is the type 
of problem to which faculty experience and under- 

4 See P. B. Diedrich and W. VanTil, ‘‘ The Workshop. ’’ 
New York: Hinds, Hayden, and Eldredge, Ine., 1945, 
K. W. Bigelow. Teachers College Record, XXXXVI, 
May, 1945, p. 515. 
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standing can contribute, each is the sort of problem 


which can increase faculty understanding, and each 


is a problem which can be solved within a reasonable 
period of time. 

Inservice education should increase co-operative 
working together by representatives of various in- 
terests within the institution and within the college 
community.—In all institutions, and especially in those 
with relatively large departments, the development of 
projects which eut across departmental lines can be a 
most valuable inservice technique. As departmental 
members focus their attention on their eommon prob- 
lems—and they have many—they are most likely to 
understand better their common interests and concerns. 
Other devices, such as a departmental “round-robin” 
Jetter which moves around the eampus showing prog- 
ress on research, thinking on problems of concern to 
each department, and the like ean also help in build- 
ing morale. Development of a self-rating scale for the 
use of individual teachers is another project which 
can point up common concerns and focus attention on 
the problems of teaching. Certain types of problems 
(including some of those mentioned here) are also 
effective when members of the college community (stu- 
dents, parents, townspeople, and alumni) are called 
in to work toward their solution. 

Adequate resources in personnel, classroom facili- 
ties, and materials are essential to the improvement of 
instruction —While at first glance the providing of 
clerical assistance to teachers may not seem worthy 
of inclusion in an article on inservice education, a 
recent study made by the author indicates otherwise. 
In evaluating the relative worth of practices designed 
to improve instruction, 272 college teachers rated the 
provision of adequate clerical help, materials, and 
facilities as among the most valuable contributions to 
teaching a college administration can make.® 

Inservice education should come through stimulation 
rather than compulsion.—If an organized program of 
inservice education is to succeed in producing positive 
results, then this is a most important principle. As 
with all real learning, a desire to grow must be 
created on the part of each individual if a change in 
his way of doing things is to come about. Many in- 
service techniques are such that work directed toward 
one problem will often, if not usually, result in in- 
whole institutional 


creased understanding of the 


process including classroom instruction. A technique 
which is used successfully in the institution with which 
the author is now associated is the student-rating seale. 
This lends itself well to interdepartmental and college- 


community development. It lends itself well, if used 


5R. B. Norris, ‘‘The Improvement of College Instrue 
tion through In-Service Practices’? (Unpublished doctoral 
project). Teachers College, Columbia University, 1951. 
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properly, to stimulation rather than compulsion, At 
Lehigh University the rating seale is administered by 
the student-government body. They see to it that the 
forms are distributed in each class and, after the in- 
structor seals the envelope in which they are kept and 
signs across the seal, they “store” the forms until after 
the instructor has turned in the grades for the course. 
The forms are then given directly to the instructor 
who may open them and benefit from their suggestions 
(as nearly all do) or throw them into his waste basket. 

Good teaching at one level or in one department may 
be poor teaching at another level or in another de- 
partment.—In dealing with college instruetors this 


principle is of paramount importance. It means that 


, 


“directives” as to how to teach are not likely to pro- 


duce effective results. It means that each department 
(and, in many cases, each instructor) must be left to 
work out the details of its own methods of dealing with 
students. 

Opportunities for research and experimentation 
should be provided.—While it has often been said that 
research and teaching require different types of skills, 
personalities, and approaches, the basie fact still re- 
mains that most good teachers are interested in re- 
search. Through this activity a faculty member ean 
become an authority, he can add uniqueness to his 
teaching contribution, and he ean feed his own intel- 
lectual curiosity. Administrators concerned with the 
improvement of instruction should make every effort 
to clear the way for staff members to carry on re- 
search. This may be done, most importantly, in two 
areas. First, a staff member with a research problem 
should, if it is at all possible, be given a lightened 
teaching load. Second, the administration should keep 
in close touch with the foundations which are now 
making money available for researeh and faculty mem- 
bers should be kept informed about these monies and 
how to apply for them. 

Summary.—As can be seen from the above state- 
ments, practices for the improvement of instruction 
cannot be neatly categorized. Nor ean a college ad- 
ministrator consider as valuable only those things 
which are easily seen as directly related to teaching. 
Evidence exists that clerical assistance, time available 
for carrying on research, and participation in the 
determination of such policies as salary are as im 
portant for the improvement of teaching as are rating 
seales, seminars on teaching problems, and participa- 


tion in professional organizations. Most important 


of all, perhaps, is the “tone” which will be created in 
an institution when the teaching staff feels that the 
administrative staff is sincerely and deeply concerned 
with the problems of teachers and teaching and with 
proper recognition of those who sueceed in becoming 
really effective teachers. 
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THE PLACE OF THE PROFESSIONAL 
EDUCATOR IN INDUSTRY 


Hvucu Woop, Howarp Impecoven, and 
WILLIAM SCHLOSSER! 


THE influence of industry and business on public 
education has long been recognized. More recently, 
some influence flowing in the other direction has been 
felt. That each has much to offer the other is seldom 
challenged; the amount and quality of exchange may 
need examination. 

Although no accurate figures are available, it has 
been estimated that industry and business prepare not 
less than 30,000 new pamphlets, films, film strips, 
charts, exhibits, and the like for the publie schools 
each year. These are all new titles; the volume is in- 
dicated by the fact that several companies claim to 
distribute over a million copies of their educational 
The influence of these materials, 
both good and bad, is immeasurable. 

In an effort to get some idea of the reverse influence 


materials annually. 


and the extent to which this mass of material is in- 
fluenced by professionally trained personnel, a letter 
of inquiry was sent to 100 industrial and business or- 
ganizations believed to be sending materials into the 
publie schools or conducting educational programs 
within their firms; 91 replied; four returns were un- 
usable, 

Two categories of “educational activity” were ree- 
ognized by most respondents. Thomas J. Sinclair, 
manager, School and College Service Division, Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, described them as fol- 
lows: 

The first of these is the in-service education of employees. 
(Two programs of this type to which I have seen several 
references of late are those conducted by International 
Business Machines and the American Banking Associa- 
tion.) The seeond eategory of educational activity is 
the servicing of thousands of inquiries and requests which 
come to business organizations from students and teach- 


ers at all grade levels. 


A detailed analysis of the second type of educational 
activity was offered by W. B. Sayers of the American 
Forest Products Industries: 


. the following list of activities in which our Eduea- 
tional Division is engaged: preparing scripts ‘for chil- 
dren's radio programs carrying a forest-conservation mes- 
sage; reviewing and revising textbooks and reference 
books which deal with forestry; preparing manuscripts 


1 Hugh Wood is professor of education, University of 
Oregon; Howard Impecoven is registrar, Portland State 
Extension Center; William Schlosser is graduate assist- 
ant, School of Edueation, University of Oregon; Oregon 
State System of Higher Education. 


for booklets and pamphlets for schoolroom use in forest 


conservation; writing for education journals articles 
which will stimulate teacher interest in stressing forest 
conservation in the classrooms; publie speaking before 


both educators and forest-industry representatives. 


A third category of educational activity was men- 
tioned by a few as research, but in each case this 
proved to be industrial research on the product being 
manufactured or sold rather than on materials for dis- 
tribution to the publie schools. 

Thirty-one of the 91 firms indicated that they had 
in-service training programs for their employees. Of 
these, only 11 would consider employing professional 
graduates in education (most wanted the Master’s or 
doctor’s degree), and only then if the person had had 
experience in the field of the industry or business con- 
cerned. Twenty said they would take their in-service 
instructors and directors only from the “ranks” and 
would not consider advanced degree graduates of 
schools of education. 

Seventeen of the 91 firms said that they maintain 
educational service departments. Of these, only nine 
were willing to consider education majors with ad- 
vanced degrees, and none were optimistic about open- 
ings at the present time. The eight other firms said, 
“These positions are filled from the ranks,” or, “We 
do not solicit education majors.” Three firms not hav- 
ing service departments said that they would consider 
education graduates if they had such departments. 

Of the remaining firms that had neither in-service 
training nor educational service departments, 13 said 
that an advanced degree in education would be an 
asset in securing a position or advancing in their or- 
ganization, even though the work was unrelated to the 
professional qualities possessed by the employee. The 
remainder indicated that such a degree would make no 
difference in securing a job or in advancement in their 
firms. 

SuMMARY OF REPLIES 


Edueation Education 
degree degree 
valuable of no 
to value to 


industry industry 


In-service training work 20 
Educational service 

departments 8 
If educational depart- 

ments are developed 
No departments; 

consider for other 

positions 
Unusable replies 
No replies 
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The situation is somewhat encouraging, but there 
is an unhealthy antagonism in some firms to the con- 
cept of professional training The value of experi- 
ence in the organization must not be overlooked by the 
prospective professional employee, but, likewise, in- 
dustry and business should not overlook the value of 
experience in teaching and the understanding of chil- 
dren that the professional graduate presumably could 
bring to his organization. 


One must use caution in drawing conclusions until 


Events 


a comparison can be made between the effectiveness of 
the in-service training and the educational materials 
of those firms that use professional graduates and 
those that don't. 
meager attention to special training for professional 
work in industry. 


Schools of education have given only 


Industry and business have been 
equally negligent in seeking help from an appropriate 
source. Perhaps the only conclusion possible at the 
moment is that both parties should become more sen- 
sitized to the present exchange of services and the 
tremendous potential for improving them, 





THE DILEMMA OF THE COLLEGE 
Tue American college has set before itself the aim 
This 


aim has been emphasized more strongiy in the past 


of giving students a broad general education. 


decade than ever before in order to counteract a tend- 
ency toward premature specialization. In this em- 
phasis the college has on the whole the support of 
leading figures in American business and industry. 
Employers of college graduates profess a preference 
for young men and women of character who have had 
a liberal education. They have claimed that they 
could provide the specialized training on the job, un- 
less, of course, the specialization needed was of a 
professional or technical nature. 

From the point of view of this country’s needs in 
general and of the employers’ professed standards in 
particular, there is no doubt that the arguments are 
The 


dilemma of the college is created, however, by the 


all in favor of a general edueation in college. 


personnel recruiters, according to the article, “Should 
a Businessman Be Educated?” in the April issue of 
Fortune: 

Business posts its demands on higher edueation through 
This 


some 600 companies are on the nation’s college and uni- 


its personnel recruiters. month recruiters from 
versity campuses competing for the class of ’53’s top 
talents. The specifications that the recruiter is bringing 
to this task that the going market for men with a broad 
general education, particularly the liberal-arts majors, is 
not nearly so reassuring as are the words of top manage- 


ment. 


Word gets around “that the impractical liberal-arts 
education does not pay off.” In the Fortune article 
statistical evidence is given to indicate the gradual 
decline of students taking “the liberal-arts-basic-sei- 
ence majors” and the swamping of students with vo- 
cational electives, of which some amusing examples 
are cited. 

There can be no doubt about the existence of the 
dilemma, which is further aggravated by the awards 


available for competent science students. The issue 


is not whether to choose between general and voca- 
tional education, but how to meet the challenge de- 
fined by Frank Abrams as follows: 

The need for technically trained people was probably 
never greater than it is now. At the same time, we were 
never more aware that technical training is not enough 
by itself. 

The challenge is not new; it had already to be faced 
a century ago by Henry 8. Tappan of the University 
of Michigan and by Francis Wayland of Brown Uni- 
versity (Providence, R. 1.). It has been faced before 
but has never been suecessfully met. An excellent 
opportunity for reaching an understanding between 
businessmen and educators exists in the co-operation 
between the two groups to meet the financial situa- 
tion of the colleges and universities.—I. L. K. 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITY PRESIDENTS 
TO ATTEND THE BRITISH UNI- 
VERSITIES CONFERENCE 

TEN administrative heads of member institutions of 
the Association of American Universities will attend 
the quinquennial meeting of the Association of Uni- 
versities of the British Commonwealth at Durham and 
After the confer- 
ence they will visit Scottish and English universities 


Cambridge Universities in July. 


of their own choice. 

In the group appointed by the AAU executive com- 
mittee will be the following presidents: Henry M. 
Wriston, Brown (Providence, R. I.); 
Grayson Kirk, Columbia Harold W. 
Dodds, Princeton University; John KE. Sterling, Stan- 
ford (Calif.) University; Virgil M. Hancher, State 
University of Iowa; Franklin D. Murphy, University 
of Kansas; J. L. Morrill, University of Minnesota; 
C. W. de Kiewiet, University of Rochester (N. Y.); 
James P. Hart, University of Texas; and Bennett 


University 
University ; 


Harvie Branscomb, Vanderbilt University (Nashville 
5, Tenn.). 
feller Foundation have provided grants sufficient for 
traveling expenses. 


The Carnegie Corporation and the Rocke- 
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The full congress which will meet in Cambridge, 
July 13-17, will be preceded by a meeting of the ex- 
ecutive heads of the universities of the Commonwealth 
in Durham, July 6-10. 

The five principal conference topics will be: “Gov- 
ernment and Universities,” “Academie Mobility in the 
Commonwealth,” “Higher Technological Education,” 
“Administrative and Academie Duties,” and “Admis- 
sion and Selection of Students.” In addition there 
will be a discussion on the topie “What subject or 
subjects today are best fitted to fulfill the role 
played previously in the university curriculum by the 
classic¢s ?” 

Three members of the AAU group have accepted 
invitations to address the sessions. Dr. Dodds, presi- 
dent of the AAU, will discuss the topic “Government 
and Universities,” and Dr. Morrill, “Administration 
and Academic Duties.” Dr. Wriston will speak at 
the session devoted to the classics. 


ST. PAUL (MINN.) COLLEGES CO-OPERATE 
ON AREA STUDIES 

Tue Louis W. and Maud Hill Family Foundation 
of St. Paul (Minn.) have given a grant of $111,300 
to the four local colleges—Macalester College (Pres- 
byterian), Hamline University (Methodist), and St. 
Thomas College and St. Catherine College (Catholic) 
to co-operate in the provision of undergraduate area 
studies in the Soviet Union, the Middle East, the Far 
Kast, or Africa. Of the total grant, $94,200 is for 
the establishment of the Louis W. and Maud Hill 
Center of Area Study and $15,000 is provided for 
an intercollegiate library. Included in the program 
will be the training of professors from the four col- 
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leges for leadership in the area studies, tor bringing 
visiting experts, and for purchasing books and other 
materials. The grant, according to Charles J. Turck, 
president, Macalester College, is to support the pro- 
gram for three years, when the colleges will continue 
it on their own funds. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY TO BEGIN A COURSE 
IN TRAINING TEACHERS 
OF THE BLIND 

Boston University’s educational services to the 
handicapped will be expanded this fall as it begins 
a program in co-operation with the 122-year-old Per- 
kins Institution and Massachusetts School for the 
Blind, Watertown (Mass.) to train teachers for blind 
children, according to an announcement by Harold 
C. Case, president, Boston University, and J. Wendell 
Yeo, dean, School of Education. 

For graduate students only, the program will con- 
sist of two courses, “Principles and Problems of the 
Blind” and “Special Methods and Apprenticeship,” 
at the institution and the balance of the program at 
the university. A Master of Education degree will 
be granted to students completing the program. 

Students will live at the institution where they will 
work with 250 children under the direction of Edward 
Waterhouse. Stressing the need for teachers of the 
blind and the lack of adequate facilities, he declared 
that last year students came from as far away as 
India, Honduras, Japan, New Zealand, and Israel to 
take courses at the institution. With the co-operation 
of Boston University it is hoped to interest and train 
many more men and women starting careers in edu- 
cation to work with the blind. 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


NOTICE: In the recent ballot, the members of the 
Society for the Advancement of Education elected 
Ernest O. Melby, dean, School of Education, New 
York University, to succeed himself and William G. 
Carr, executive secretary, National Edueation Asso- 
ciation, to take the place of Willard E. Givens as 
Trustees of the Society. At a meeting of the Trustees, 
March 31, Raymond Walters, president, University 
of Cincinnati, was eleeted chairman. 


Evan A. Reiff, whose appointment as president, 
Sioux Falls (S. Dak.) College, was noted in ScHoou 
AND Society, February 11, 1950, has been elected 
president, (Abilene, 
Tex.). Reuben P. Jeschke, dean of the college, has 
been named acting president, effective June 10, when 


Hardin-Simmons University 


Dr. Reiff resigns to assume the duties of his new post. 


George B. Connell, whose appointment as vice- 
president, Mercer University (Macon, Ga.), was re- 
ported in ScHoon AND Sociery, October 5, 1946, has 
been named president to sueceed Spright Dowell, ef- 
fective September 1. 

G. Ernst Giesecke, whose appointment as dean, 
School of Applied Arts and Sciences, North Dakota 
Agricultural College (Fargo), was reported in these 
columns, July 23, 1949, has been appointed vice- 
president in charge of academie administration, Texas 
Technological College (Lubbock), effective September 
li 


Robert H. Roy, professor of industrial engineering 
and assistant dean, School of Engineering, Johns 
Hopkins University (Baltimore 18, Md.), has been 
appointed dean to succeed William B. Kouwenhoven, 
who is retiring from his post to continue as professor 


of electrical engineering at the university. 
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Howard G. Johnshoy, co-ordinator of student affairs, 
Ball State Teachers College (Muncie, Ind.), during 
the leave of absence of Orvin T. Richardson, has been 
appointed dean of student affairs. Dr. Richardson has 
resigned to assume the duties of professor of educa- 
tion and director of the student counseling service, 
Washington University (Saint Louis 5), 


Hans Staudinger, director, Institute of World Af- 
fairs, has succeeded Hans Neisser as dean, Graduate 
Faculty, New School for Social Research (New York 
11), for a five-year term. 


William T. Sadler, faculty member of Gulf Park 
College (Gulfport, Miss.), has been named academic 
dean to succeed Lucy Louise Hatcher, who is retiring 
this month efter 23 years of service to the college. 


Cornell University has announced the following staff 
appointments: assistant deans, Rollin L. Perry (Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences) and J. E. Hedrick (Col- 
lege of Engineering); chairmen, Friedrich Solmsen 
Stuart M. Brown and 
Ryan (psychology); the first John L. 


(classics), (philosophy), 
Thomas A. 
Senior Professor of Ameriean Civilization, Dexter 
Perkins, Watson Professor and chairman of the de- 
partment of history, University of Rochester (N. Y.); 
and assistant professors, Richard E, Neustadt (public 


administration) and David A. Thomas (accounting). 


Herbert G. Garland and Mary Florence Taylor have 
been appointed respectively residence director and di- 
rector of student affairs at the new Medical Center 
Residence for Nurses, University of Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Garland was formerly regional supervisor for housing 
for women, the Salvation Army. Miss Taylor, whose 
appointment as director of student affairs in the uni- 
versity’s School of Nursing, was reported in Scnoo. 
AND Society, August 9, 1952, was formerly dean of 
women, Grove City (Pa.) College. 


Recent appointments in Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute (Troy, N. Y.), effective July 1, included: heads 
of departments, Paul S. Graham (physical education), 
George H. Lee (mechanics), and Sterling P. Olmsted 
(English); and heads of departments, 
Arthur A. Burr (metallurgy), Hillard B. Huntington 
(physies), and Harold N. 
neering). 


associate 


Trevett (electrical engi- 


Glenn Ray Bushyager, professor of mathematies, 
Morningside College (Sioux City, Iowa), has been 
named head of the department. 


The following changes in the department of sociol- 
ogy and anthropology, Brooklyn College, included: 
to professorship, Willoughby C. Waterman; and to 
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associate professorships, Samuel, Koenig and (effee- 
tive January 1, 1954) Marion V. Cuthbert. 


Friedrich Wilhelm Karl Franz Treue, formerly a 
specialist in economic and business history, University 
of Gottingen (Germany), has been appointed Carl 
Schurz Visiting Professor of History, University of 
Wisconsin, for the second semester, 1953-54. 


Julian W. Smith, assistant superintendent of publie 
instruction, State of Michigan, will be named asso- 
ciate professor of education, Michigan State College, 


July 1. 


D. Thurston Griggs, lecturer, Fletcher School of 
Law and Diplomacy, Harvard University, has been 
appointed assistant professor of international rela- 
Arts, Drew University 


tions, College of Liberal 


(Madison, N. J.). 


The Reverend James B. Macelwane, S.J., dean, and 
Ross R. Heinrich, professor of geophysics and geo- 
physical engineering, the Institute of Technology, 
Saint Louis University, were recently elected presi- 
dents respectively of the American Geophysical Un- 
ion and of the union’s Section of Seismology. 


Frederick G. Livingood has resigned as dean, Wash- 
ington College (Chestertown, Md.), to devote his time 


to classroom teaching. 


Theodore T. Dittrich has resigned as head of the 
School of 
(Mo.), to join a drug company in Sioux City (Iowa). 


Pharmacy, University of Kansas City 


Clare A. Coolidge, assistant dean of women, Purdue 
University (Lafayette, Ind.), will retire at the close 


of the current academie year. 


Six faculty members of Smith College (Northamp 
ton, Mass.) will retire in June: F. Warren Wright, 
professor of classics and chairman of the department; 
Elizabeth A. Foster, whose promotion to professor of 
Spanish was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, March 
17, 1951; Robert M. Dewey, secretary to the faculty 
and formerly assistant professor of English and 
spoken English; Vera A. Sickels, whose advancement 
to professor of speech was noted in these columns, 
April 5, 1947; S. 
gion; and Lizbeth R. Laughton, associate professor 


Ralph Harlow, professor of  reli- 
of speech. 


Coming Events 


The American Home Economics Association will! 


hold its 44th annual meeting in Municipal Auditorium, 
Kansas City (Mo.), June 23-26. 
of three general sessions will be “You Are the Key to 
setter Relations.” 


The over-all theme 


Highlights of the meeting will in 
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clude what home economists are accomplishing in such 
fields as education, business, and social welfare that, 
to a great extent, is bettering home life. 


The Third Annual Conference for Teachers of 
Mathematics will be held at the University of Califor- 
nia (Los Angeles), July 6-17. For detailed informa- 
tion, write to Clifford Bell, the university’s depart- 
ment of mathematics. 


The Second Annual Research Conference will be 
held at the Pennsylvania State College, May 27-28. 
According to Erie A. Walker, dean, School of Engi- 
neering, the conference is intended to help the state’s 
industries “in planning and initiating practical pro- 
grams of research and development.” 


Recent Deaths 


Harold G. Calhoun, former professor of political 
science, University of California (Los Angeles), died, 
May 1, in Athens, Greece, at the age of sixty-seven 
years. Dr. Calhoun had served as assistant to the 
United States Attorney General from 1936-45. 


Clara Marle deMilt, professor of chemistry and 
chairman of the department, College, 
Tulane University (New Orleans, La.), died, May 10, 
at the age of sixty-two years. Dr. deMilt had served 
as teacher (1912-19), high school in Louisiana; in- 
structor in chemistry (1919-24), assistant professor 
(1925-27), associate professor (1927-29), professor 
of chemistry (since 1930), and chairman of the de- 
partment (since 1940), Tulane University. 


Neweomb 


Armisted Churchill Gordon, professor of English, 
University of Virginia, died, May 12, at the age of 
fifty-five years. Dr. Gordon had served the university 
as assistant professor of English (1922-28), associate 
professor (1928-40), and professor (since 1940). 


Rudolph Altrocchi, professor emeritus of Italian, 
University of California (Berkeley 4), died, May 13, 
at the age of seventy years. Dr. Altroechi, who was 
born in Florence, Italy, had served as instructor in 
Romance Languages (1910-11), Columbia University ; 
instructor (1911-12), University of Pennsylvania; in- 
structor (1912-15), Harvard University; assistant 
(1915-22 

University of 


professor and associate —_ professor 
(1922-27), Chicago; professor 
(1927-28), Brown University (Providence, R. I.) ; 
and professor of Italian and chairman of the depart- 
ment (1928-50), University of California. 


Joseph D. Mandel, instructor in physical education, 
health, and reereation, School of Edueation, New 
York University, died, May 13, at the age of forty-one 
years. Mr. Mandel had served the university since 
1946. 


VoL. 77, No. 2005 


William Griffith Hill, professor of music, the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, died, May 17, at the age of sixty- 
one years. Professor Hiil had served as teacher of 
piano and theory (1914-32), School of Music, Colum- 
bia University; associ ite professor of music 
(1932-44), and professor (since 1944), the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 


———a , ij i; 


ASHLEY, ROBERT, AND 
(Editors). Elizabethan Fiction. 
hart & Company, New York 16, 
One of the Rinehart Editions. 

e 


BEALS, RALPH L., AND HARRY HOIJER. An In- 
troduction to Anthropology. Pp. xxi+658. — Iilus- 
trated. Macmillan Company, New York 11. 1953. 
$6.00, , 
This was written with the collaboration of Virginia More 
Roediger, who was responsible for the illustrations and 
set a new standard for the illustration of anthropological 
textbooks. 





EDWIN M. MOSELEY 
Pp. xx +443. Rine- 
1953. 95 cents. 


BUROS, OSCAR KRISEN (Editor). 
tal Measurements Yearbook. Pp. xxiv+1163. The 
Gryphon Press, Highland Park, N. J. 1953. $18.00. 
This is the 7th in a series of publications designed to as- 
sist test users in education, industry, psychiatry, and psy- 
chology to locate and to evaluate tests and books on testing. 


The Fourth Men- 


CHISHOLM, LESLIE L. The 
High School. Pp. xii+542. 
New York 11, 1953. = $4.50. 
The central purpose of this book is to develop a clear un- 
derstanding of each part of the work of the modern second- 
ary school. 


Work of the Modern 
Maemillan Company, 


e 
What You Should Know about 
Illustrated. Science Research 
1953. 40 cents; quantity 


ECKERT, RALPH G. 
Parenthood. Pp. 48. 
Associates, Chicago 10, 
rates. 

A Life Adjustment Booklet. 
e 

FOSTER, CONSTANCE, 
Children. Pp. 48. 
Associates, Chicago 10, 
rates, 
setter Living Booklet. 


Developing Responsibility in 
Illustrated. Seience Research 
1953. 40 cents; quantity 


GROSS, CHALMER A. Implementing Programs of Gen- 
eral Education for Teachers. Pp. 60. American As- 
sociation of Colleges for Teacher Edueation, 11 Elm 
Street, Oneonta, N. Y. 1953. 
AACTE Studies Series. 

e 

GUINAGH, KEVIN (Translator). 
gil. Pp, xxxii+351.  Imllustrated. Rinehart & Com- 
pany, New York 16. 1953. 75 eents. 

Another of the Rinehart Editions A new translation. 


The Aeneid of Ver- 


Happy Journey: Preparing Your Child for School. Pp. 
32. National Edueation Association, 1201 16th Street, 


Washington 6, D.C. 1953. 40 cents; quantity rates. 
Published by Departments of Elementary School Princi- 
pals, and National School Publie Relations Association of 
the NEA, 
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HARK, MILDRED, AND NOEL McQUEEN. Make 
Your Pennies Count. Pp. 40. Science Research As- 
sociates, Chicago 10. 1953. 40 cents; quantity rates. 
A Junior Life Adjustment Booklet. 

e 

Introduction to Psychology. 

Pp. x +659. Illustrated. Hare@urt, Brace and Com- 

pany, New York 17. 1953. $7.50. 

A direct and modern approach to the fundamenta's of 


psychology 


HILGARD, ERNEST R. 


@ 

Journal of Research in Music Education. Pp. 80. Musie 
Educators National Conference, 64 East Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago 4. 1953. Single copy $2.00. 

This is the first issue of this journal, a publication of the 
Music Educators National Conference, 
e 

KNAPP, ROBERT H._ Practical Guidance Methods. 
Pp. xi+320,. MeGraw-Hill Book Company, New York 
36. 1953. $4.25. 

Here is a new text to point the way to guidance methods 
of outstanding worth and value. 
e 

McKILLOP, ANNE SELLEY. The Relationship Be 
tween the Reader’s Attitude and Certain Types of 
Reading Response. Pp. viii+ 101. Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 

1952. $2.75. 

e 

MILLETT, ESTHER (Editor). Current Books, Senior 
Booklist of the Secondary Education Board, Pp. 44. 
Current Books, Junior Booklist of the Secondary Edu- 
cation Board. Pp. 44. Both illustrated. Esther Os 
good, Secondary Education Board, Milton 86, Mass. 
1953. $9 cents each. 


York 27. 


® 
MULHAUSER, FREDERICK L. 
Arnold: Selected Poetry and Prose. 
Rinehart & Company, New York 16. 
A Rinehart Edition. 


(Editor). Matthew 
Pp. xxiv + 353. 
1953. 75 cents. 


New World Writing: Third Mentor Selection. Pp. 360. 
The New American Library of World Literature, New 
York 22. 1953. 50 cents. 

A new cross section of current world literature. 
® 


PATTY, WILLIAM L., AND LOUISE 
JOHNSON. Personality and Adjustment. 
403. MeGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
1953. $4.75. 

The title of this book suggests the interdependence of the 
individual and the media in which his personality is ex 


pressed 


SNYDER 
Pp. viii + 
York 36. 


A Policy for Scientific and Professional Manpower. Pp. 
xix +263. Columbia University Press, New York 27. 
1953. $4.50. 

A statement by the National Manpower Council with the 
facts and issues prepared by the Research Staff. 
e 


REED, T. A. A History of the University of Trinity 
College, Toronto. 1852-1952. Pp. xii+313.  Illus- 
trated. The University of Toronto Press, Toronto, 
Canada. 1952. $3.50. 

It is a far cry from the opening of this college a century 

ago, when a little band of 21 young men crossed the thresh- 
old for the first time, to this centenary year with its en 
rollment of 549 men and women, 


REEDER, WARD G. An Introduction to Public-School 
Relations. Pp. xiii+284. Illustrated. Macmillan 
Company, New York 11, 1953. $3.75. 

Public-school relations are that phase of school adminis- 
tration which seeks to bring a harmonious working rela- 
tionship between the schools and the public which the 
schools serve. 

®@ 

SISSONS, C. B. A History of Victoria University. 
Pp. vii +346. Illustrated. The University of Toronto 
Press, Toronto, Canada. 1952. $5.00. 

This history is the fruit of long research and intimate 
acquaintance, of personal views not lightly held, and of 
gvod humor. 

@ 

Tax and Expenditure Policy for 1953. Pp. 20. Com 
mittee for Economic Development, 444 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22. 1953. 

e 

THOMAS, MAURICE J., et al. Climate for Learning. 
Pp. v+110. University of Pittsburgh Press, Pitts- 
burgh. 1953. $2.00, 

The title of the 83rd Institute in Public Education for 
school board members is the “Cultural and Physical Set- 
ting of Public Education.” 

@ 

WALTON, ELOISE. ‘‘Let’s Work Together in Com- 
munity Service.’’ Publie Affairs Pamphlet No. 194. 
Pp. 28. Illustrated. Publie Affairs Committee, 22 
fast 38th Street, New 1953. 
quantity rates. 

This is a summary and interpretation of Bradley Buell's 


monumental book, “Community Planning for Human Ser 
vices,” published last year by Columbla University Press 


25 cents; 


York 16. 





You can take advantage of the new 
combined TIAA-CREF annuity plan 
to invest part of your retirement sav- 
ings in common stocks. Then you will 
retire with a base income from TIAA 
of a guaranteed fixed number of dollars 
monthly plus an income from CREF 
that fluctuates with dividend earnings 
and capital values of the stocks in the 
Fund. 





Your inquiries are welcome. 
Send for details. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


weber 
COLLEGE RETIREMENT 
EQUITIES FUND 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 
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RAYMOND WALTERS, President, University of Cincinnati, Chairman. 
WILLIAM G. CARR, Executive Secretary, National Education Association. 
ALFRED D. SIMPSON, Professor of Education, Harvard University. 
E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges. P, “woe oi > Sento 


College, Columbia University. 
Dean, School of Education, New York University. 


KARL BIGELOW, Professor of Education, Teachers 
ERNEST O. MELBY, 
GUY 
ROSCOE L. WEST, President, New Jersey State Teachers 


College, Trenton. 








Textbooks for the 
professional training 


of tomorrow’s teachers 


TEACHING YOUNG CHILDREN 


by Roma Gans, Teachers College, Columbia University 
Celia Burns Stendler, University of Illinois 
Millie Almy, University of Cincinnati 


A sound, practical, fresh approach to the teaching of children aged 
four to nine, drawing upon recent research in pediatrics, child 
psychology, and sociology. 


READINESS FOR SCHOOL 


BEGINNERS 
by Gertrude H. Hildreth, Brooklyn College 


A comprehensive, detailed, and workable readiness program for 
the first grade, by the author of the widely used Metropolitan 
Readiness Tests. 


TEACHING LANGUAGE 


IN THE GRADES 


by Mildred A. Dawson, 
Appalachian State Teachers College 


Basic principles of language teaching, plus a complete, realistic, 
workable program of language instruction for the elementary school. 





For full information, write: 


World Book Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Company 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 














